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COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE ScHooL CoMMITTEE OF ' 

Your attention is respectfully solicited to the subject of a Convention, to 
be held in your county, for the improvement of Common Schools. 

Your fellow-citizens have conferred upon you the honorable and respon- 
sible trust of superintending the schools in your town, the current year. 
With all your other avocations, it is hardly to be expected that you should 
seek personal interviews with a great number of individuals, for the pur- 
pose of comparing opinions ahd of eliciting new ideas, in regard to the 
most successful manner of discharging your official duties ; or that you 
should set apart any great amount of time, to increase, by reading and 
study, your qualifications for their performance. But it is supposed there 
are but few, whose interest in this subject has induced them to accept this 
trust, Who cannot spend, at least, a day, to improve others, or to receive 
improvement themselves. It has, therefore, been deemed expedient, that 
the school committees, with all other friends of education, should be invit- 
ed to assemble together, that they may be animated by each others’ inter- 
est and enlightened by each others’ counsels. 

The law having made it my duty to collect and diffuse all such informa- 
tion as may promote the welfare of the schools, I feel the strongest desire 
to meet, and consult, and codperate with you, for the furtherance of this 
great end. It is believed, that, by a free interchange of opinions, at these 
meetings, errors may be exposed, deficiencies supplied, and a knowledge 
of such improvements, as are now confined to a few persons and a few 
places, may be cast into a common stock, and become the equal property 
of all. Each Board of school-committee men must be anxious, that the 
schools under their care should not lag behind others in the vicinity; and 
they must see, that the hope of equalling others will be vain, without a 
knowledge of the improved means and methods which they possess. 

That our Common Schools are institutions of incalculable importance, 
hone, now, will openly deny. This truth does not need demonstration, but 
action ; it does not require to be argued over again, but to be lived up to. 
But if any one profess the firmest belief in their importance, while he does 
nothing to advance them, is not that man’s belief vain? The sincerity of 
our professions is proved by our acting in accordance with them. 

During the two years now last past, the law has required the superin- 
tending committees to make detailed reports, concerning the condition of 
the schools in their respective towns, to suggest improvements, and to de- 
signate deficiences. Selections from these reports have been embodied in 
the Abstracts for the years 1838-9 and 1839-40. The first document has 
been sent to every town in the State ; the last is now ready for distribution. 
In the opinion of the subscriber, these two documents are among the most 
important ever issued on the subject of our Common Schools. Their ac- 
tual condition, and their most prominent and immediate wants, are here 
laid open to the public eye, so that none can avoid seeing them. ‘The Ab- 
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stracts have done what a wise physician always does, before presuming to 

prescribe for a patient ; that is, to ascertain the character ot the malady 

he is called to heal. Without this, he might prescribe a remedy for some 
disease, but not forthe particular one which threatens the life of his patient, 

‘The reports of the committees show, that a remarkable similarity,—to a 
great extent, an identity ,—exists, in the evils which are bafiling the efforts 
of the friends of education, for the improvement of the schools. In regard 
to several of the evils now made manifest, it is difficult to say which it. 
titled to preeminence for the mischief it works, Standing in the first rank, 
certainly, is the irregular attendance of scholars. This evil, now for the first 
time brought to light, by the practice of keeping Registers in the schools, has 
caused a cry of alarm from one end of the State to the other. No other 
grievance is more universally referred to in the reports ; nor are the ruin- 
ous consequences of any other more deeply deplored. It is believed, that 
measures can be adopted, which will materially reduce the extent of this 
evil; and thus relieve teachers and committees from the embarrassment 
and the mortification of suffering and of reporting such an amount of ab- 
sences for the ensuing winter schools, as has heretofore existed. 

Judging from the reports, perhaps the next evil, in point of magnitude 
and universality, is that of incompetent teachers. The reports do not allege 
that teachers, heretofore, have not been as good as the times demanded ; 
but the demand for better teachers has now become general and earnest. 
The call is almost universal, for teachers of higher qualifications ; of more 
exact and extensive literary and scientific attainments ; of more system, 
method, and energy, in the conduct of schools ; of more courteous and 
dignified deportment and manners ; and of a higher appreciation of those 
points, which constitute the worth and excellence of human character. 
Teachers are wanted, who possess the invaluable power, partly natural 
and partly acquired, of winning pupils to decorous and orderly conduct, to 
assiduity in their studies, to the practice of universal kindness and good 
will towards their fellows, to respect for superiors and a reverence for all 
that is sacred ;—teachers, who will instil all these ornaments and virtues, by 
example, by a daily exhibition of their beauty and excellence, rather than 
barely to repel or frighten their pupils, by violence and harsh discipline, from 
an open commission of the opposite vices. And although, in the nature 
of things, it is impossible that a good teacher should be formed in a day ; 
yet it is still true, that a good teacher may begin to be formed in a day, 
and on any day, when he shall considerately and solemnly resolve to make 
the effort. For this end, a great deal may be done, before the schools 
for the ensuing winter commence ; and by reading, by holding teachers’ 
meetings, and in other ways, the same object may be pursued, while they 
continue, 

_A great impediment to the progress of our schools consists in the diver- 
sity of school books, in the same branches of study. A very simple and 
efficacious remedy has been adopted by some towns, which has resulted in 
a uniformity. This may be done by all. 

It would greatly accelerate the progress of the scholars, in several of the 
common branches, could they be aided by some appropriate apparatus for 
visible illustration, Perhaps, however, it is too much to expect, that any 
but the more enterprising districts will supply this much-needed facility. 
But a black-board of suitable dimensions is within the reach of every 
district in the State, and one can be made any where, in a week. A good 
black-board may be made very serviceable in spelling ; it will insure, at 
least, twofold proficiency in arithmetic ; and (when there are no globes or 
skeleton maps) geography will seldom be taught to much useful purpose 
without one. Yet, probably, in a third of the schools in the State, one 1s 
not to be found; and many teachers seem to have no conception of the 
uses to which it may be applied. 
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It has perhaps become tvo late tor the erection of schoolhouses, the 
resent season ; but it is not too late, to have such houses as exist put into 
good repair. Furnaces or stoves, and good fuel, can be provided ; some 
means of ventilation prepared ; the windows glazed and supplied with 
jlinds or curtains ; the doors hung, and the holes in the floor and walls 
pattened. 

Besides these, there are various other subjects which may be profitably 
discussed, at these meetings,—such as the advantages of separating the 
larger trom the smaller scholars ; the union of contiguous districts for a 
central school, wherever the extent of the territory and the sparseness of 
the population do not forbid ; the evils of dismembering school districts ; 
the necessity of harmony between the superintending and prudential com- 
mittees ; the importance of the visitation of schools by parents ; the draw- 
ing up of a brief code of general rules or instructions for teachers, and 
the expediency of enjoining it upon all teachers, at the time of their exami- 
nation, to hold teachers’ meetings, and, if practicable, to visit each others’ 
schools, to read upon the subject of education, &c. Xe. 

But, without further enumeration, it is believed, that each of the above 
topics might be discussed at a county convention, with mutual advantage 
to all on whom the great duty devolves of conducting our Common Schools. 
If, in any place, other topics should be deemed of more importance, they 
should, of course, be substituted. 

All classes of the community, therefore, are respectfully invited to give 
interest and usefulness to these meetings, by their attendance :—the Rever- 
end clergy, who daily realize how hard it is, to combat the vigor of depraved 
and inveterate passions, and to effect any reform in men who possess neith- 
er the elements of knowledge, nor habits of reflection ; the lawyer, who, 
inthe daily practice of his profession, sees what miseries often overwhelin 
individuals and families, arising from an ignorance of the common affairs 
of life; and who knows, that, without intelligence and honesty, in jurors and 
witnesses, the noble science of jurisprudence will be degraded to a mere 
game of chance and fraud ; the physician, who witnesses the unspeakable 
sufferings that are brought upon mankind through the ignorance of parents, 
inregard to the proper physical training of their children ; the teachers 
of our schools, who for a time take upon themselves the trust, and there- 
fore are bound by the obligations, of parents ; the parents themselves, who 
can neither cast off nor outlive an anxiety for the welfare of their children, 
and especially the mothers, to whom, in the Providence of God, is commit- 
ted the first formation of the infant mind ;—in fine, all who are animated by 
anoble and generous desire to do something for the wellbeing of mankind, 
before they leave the world, are requested to turn their attention to the sub- 
ject of a more extensive and efficient education for the rising generation, 
and to aid by such means as are in their power, in accomplishing this great 


work, 
It is proposed to hold Common-School Conventions, for the current year, 


at the times and places following : 
At Holmes Hole, in Tisbury, Dukes’ county, on Monday, August 24. 
At Nantucket, on Thursday, August 27. 
At Fall River, in Bristol county, on Tuesday, September 1. 
At Bridgewater, in Plymouth county, on Tuesday, September 8. 
At Wellfleet, in Barnstable county, on Tuesday, September 15. 
At Lexington, in Middlesex county, on Tuesday, September 22, 
At Barre, in Worcester county, on Friday, September 25. 
At Greenfield, in Franklin county, on Tuesday, September 29. 
At Pittsfield, in Berkshire county, on Friday, October 2. 
At Westfield, in Hampden county, on Tuesday, October 6. 
At Belchertown, in Hampshire county, on Friday, October 9. 
At Quincy, in Norfolk county, on Wednesday, October 14. 
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At Haverhill, in Essex county, on Friday, October 16. 
Each convention to be opened at ten o’clock, A. M. 
HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Boston, Aucust 1, 1840. 





ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF THE SCHOOL RETURNS FOR 1839—40. 


The Annual Abstract for the last school year has been prepared, and wij! 
soon be ready for distribution. This document, like the last, contains the 
statistics of the schools for the year designated, and also selections from the 
school committees’ reports. ‘The reports were more voluminous than those 
for the previous year, amounting in the whole to more than two thousand 
compactly-written letter-paper pages. As they varied in length, from fiye 
lines to fifty pages, it will at once be seen how difficult and delicate has 
been the task of making selections from them. 

In accomplishing this work, substantially the same principles have been 
observed, which were adopted as rules for making the Abstract of the pre- 
ceding year. ‘Those principles were stated in the brief Report, which was 
pretixed to the Abstract for 1838—9, and was published in the first Number 
of the second Volume of this Journal. ‘To save repetition, reference is 
here made to that Report. 

For the school year 1838—9, reports were received from one hundred 
and seventy towns, only ; for the year 1839—40, they have been received 
from three hundred and one towns ; almost all the towns, which failed to 
make reports for the year first-named, having made them for the last. Both 
Abstracts, therefore, taken together, present a picture of the condition of 
the schools in the Commonwealth, at this period of their history. 

Two principal objects were to be answered by making selections from the 
school committees’ reports. 

First, to make known, from the most authentic sources, the actual condi- 
tion of that great institution,—our Common Schools,—with a view to the 
removal of such defects and the adoption of such improvements, as that con- 
dition should suggest ;—and, 

Secondly ,—considering the general intelligence of the school committees, 
and their personal acquaintance with the actual working and wants of the 
school system,—it was also desirable to make known their views, wherever 
they had thought proper to express them, on a great variety of topics con- 
nected with Common-School education. 

In a word, the people of the Commonwealth, through the Legislature, 
having provided, that a grand inquest into the condition of the schools 
should be taken, it seemed desirable, not only to learn facts, but also to 
obtain opinions, from the most competent witnesses. Hence the selections 
for the two last years are much more copious, than would otherwise have 
been deemed necessary or proper. 

Among other topics discussed in the reports, frequent references have 
been made to the recent Legislative enactments in behalf of the schools, 
and to the measures adopted by the Board of Education. These have been 
freely copied from ; as the opinions of the committees on these points, when 
sanctioned by the towns by whom the reports were accepted, have been 
deemed of great weight. Among all the numerous and decided testimoni- 
als to the great benefits already realized by the schools, from recent leg- 
islative enactments, and the course of proceedings adopted by the Board 
of Education, in pursuance of them, there are fivo only of a contrary char- 
acter,—one from Hamilton, inthe county of Essex, the other from Savoy, in 
the county of Berkshire. To give these counter views a full hearing, the 
reports from those towns are published entire. 

The great object of ascertaining the present state of our schools having 
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now been obtained, it is obvious, that, if the precedent of making selections 
from the school committees’ reports should be followed hereafter, these se- 
lections may be much more brief and special, than heretofore ;—only such 
parts of them being taken as present new and valuable matter. So long as 
the evils, which now oppress the schools and impair their usefulness, are 
suffered to exist in any town, so Jong ought the attention of such town to 
be reiteratedly and perseveringly called to their existence ; but, while the 
remedy for these evils lies with the district or the town, there will be no 
necessity of republishing them for the State. At least, this will be so for a 
time. At the end of ten years, should another inquest be taken, it is hoped 
the schools may be exhibited in a very different condition. 

Of the great body of the reports themselves, trom which the present se- 
lections have been made, it is hardly possible to speak in terins of exagger- 
ated praise. The reports of the previous year, so far as they were copied 
into the Abstract, have received high encomiums, both at home and abroad, 
fr their general intelligence, their sound practical views, and the high tone 
of philanthropy and morality, by which they are pervaded. In no respect 
are the reports of this year inferior to those of the last, while they surpass 
them in minuteness‘of discrimination, and in the more thorough compre- 
hension and development of the prominent evils, under which our school 
system is laboring. Not one of the whole number was written for personal 
display, —for the unworthy purpose of exhibiting the pleader, instead of ad- 
vocating the cause. ‘They are direct, clear, earnest, strong expositions of 
the merits of the great subject they discuss. What shows the sincerity 
and high principle which dictated them, and, in these excited times, may 
be regarded as their most remarkable characteristic, is, that, though ema- 
nating from men of every shade and variety of religious and political opin- 
ion, there is not an expression, from beginning to end, from which it could 
be predicated, with any degree of certainty, to what party, political or theo- 
logical, the writers belonged. ‘To enlighten the juvenile mind, to avert vi- 
cious habits, to lead children to aspire to and to perform all those things 
which are pure, excellent, and of good report, seems to have been considered 
by all, a fit and necessary preparation for the adoption of what is considered 
by each as higher and more advanced truth. It is but justice to the au- 
thors of the reports, that these facts should be known ; and probably no 
other person, by a perusal of the entire body of the manuscripts, will ever 
personally acquire that knowledge. In fine, it may be said, that no citizen 
of Massachusetts can ever read these selections, without feelings of humil- 
lation at the generally depressed condition of the schools ; nor without 
emotions of pride, that there are men, in all the different towns in the State, 
who entertain such high purposes of human improvement, and are capable 
of furnishing the materials for so admirable a document. 

The wisdom of the law providing for the reports has been signally mani- 
fest during their perusal. Cases have been constantly occurring, where 
striking views, or suggestions for improvement, made by one committee and 
published in the last Abstract, have been extensively copied or recommend- 
ed for adoption, by committees, in their reports for the present. In this 
way, lights, struck out in one place, have been radiated abroad, and reflect- 
ed back from a hundred points. As no town can be supposed to be more 
enlightened and more wise than all the other towns in the State, collec- 
tively taken ; it follows, that, if any town receives no benefit from the reports 
of all the rest, it must be for some other reason than its own perfection. 

A generalization of the contents of the reports may be given in a few 
words, 

They abound in attestations of the value of our Common-School privi- 
leges, and in a belief of the capacity of the system to work out immeasura- 
ble good, for the present and future generations. 

They present full and practical details on points that are first in order, 
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though for no other reason, first in importance ;—such as the division of 
territory into school districts ; the principles on which the taxes raised by 
the town should be distributed ; the construction and location of schooj- 
houses ; the disastrous effects of irregular and tardy attendance, and of a 
diversity of books on the same branches, in school ; the necessity of a good 
understanding between prudential and superintending committees ; the en- 
tire want of connection between a thorough knowledge of the studies requir- 
ed to be taught in our schools, and a power of communicating that know]- 
edge, or aptness to teach, and a capacity to govern ; the inappreciable 
ditlerence between well and ill-qualified teachers ; the acceleration of 
progress, which may be derived from supplying the schools with suitable 
apparatus ; the value of District School Libraries ; the advantages which 
would accrue to the schools from a greater manifestation of parental interest 
in their welfare ; the clear policy of such liberal appropriations by the towns, 
as will save the children from losing, in a long vacation, all they may have 
acquired, during a short school ; the necessity of thoroughness in every 
branch pursued, especially in the elementary ones, as the indispensable con- 
dition of thoroughness in all others ; the value of moral instruction,—or 
rather, if we may express the idea in our own words,—the valuelessness 
and absolute danger of all other instruction without it ;—on these, and per- 
haps a very few other topics, the committees have marked out very much to 
be done, but have left very little to be said. 

On another class of subjects, second, in point of order, but of equal, if 
not of paramount, importance,—such as the processes and methods of com- 
municating real, instead of rerbal, knowledge ; of setting at work and of 
keeping at work as many minds as there are pupils in the schoolroom, (or 
as near as possible to that number,) and thus of commencing, in school, 
those habits of investigation, of analysis, of proving the correctness of all 
mental processes, by subjecting them to some acknowledged test, which will 
make acquisition, through all subsequent life, at once rapid and sure ; 
of accustoming the intellect to perceive that it cannot make truth, but can 
only discover it; and of training that intellect to the discovery of those 
great truths, with which the material and the spiritual universe are alike 
filled, while the heart, at the same time, is trained to love and obey them ;— 
on this great department of the subject of education, scarcely any thing of 
detail is given inthe reports. Whenthe public mind shall turn its inquiries 
in this direction, it is believed, that far greater improvements will be realiz- 
ed, than any yet brought to light. 

In examining the reports respecting schools, which are not kept during 
the whole of the year, it has been observed, that when committees are cho- 
sen at the March meeting, and therefore make report at that meeting, 
they sometimes have occasion to refer to the incompleteness of their report, 
because some of the schools, at that time, have not closed. But, when the 
committees are chosen, and of course the reports made, at the April meet- 
ing, it is not recollected that such a case has occurred. Does not this 
furnish a hint to towns, to choose their committees at the April meeting,— 
or, at least, to choose them for a year which shall begin and end in April, 
after the winter schools are closed ? 

In preparing the Abstract, twenty-eight days have been reckoned as one 
month. When returns, therefore, are made for odd days, six days or elev- 
en half-days (as the case may be) should be returned as seven school days, 
or one quarter of a month. 

Twenty-five only of the towns caused their reports to be printed ; of these, 
ten were in the county of Essex. Many of the reports would have made 
most excellent tracts on the general subject of Common-School Education, 
and the printing and circulation of them could not but have been highly 
useful. 

It has been observed, also, in a very few cases, that the amount of mon- 
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ey, raised by taxes for the support of schools, is not equal to the sum now 
required by law to be raised, (that is, one dollar and twenty-five cents for 
every person in town, between the ages of four and sirteen,) in order to en- 
title the town to a distributive share of the school fund. ‘his fact is men- 
tioned here, in order that any town, which has fallen into a similar error, 
for the current year, may grant such an additional sum as may be neces- 
sary, before the year expires. A tax tor schools may be granted at any 
town meeting,—the proper article for that purpose having been inserted in 
the warrant. 

On the whole, the present Abstract contains just the views, whose dissem- 
ination will be the most useful, in the respective towns and districts. It would 
be impossible for the wisest man living to prepare any essay or volume, on 
the subject of our Common-School system, so well adapted to the wants of 
the community, as the selections from the school committees’ reports are. 
Could an individual be found, who could draft something better than many 
of them are, (which is doubtful, ) none could be found capable of presenting 
truths of the greatest importance to the schools, in such a variety of lights, 
and so well adapted to different minds. Most earnestly, therefore, do we 
commend its perusal to the friends of education, throughout the State. Let 
it be read by committee men, and especially by teachers. Let it be read 
at teachers’ meetings. Let meetings of the members of the respective dis- 
tricts be called, to be held at the schoolhouse, or other convenient place, 
and let selections from it be there read. 

Fifteen years, of official and professional acquaintance with great num- 
bers of the people of Massachusetts, have thoroughly convinced us of one 
fact, namely, that our State has a population who will never be induced to 
undertake any great work, from mere impulse, from imitation, or on the 
authority of a few names, however great. Our people must be furnished 
with the means of judging, they must be led to understand the subject ; 
and then, if it has merits, nothing can deter them from engaging in it. In- 
formation, then, on the subject of the schools, is what is needed. This in- 
formation, in the most authentic shape, is contained in these Abstracts. 
Again, therefore, we say, let them be read by all those, and to all those, who 
will read and hear. 

In attempts to induce individuals to deliver Lectures on the subject of 
education, their answer has too often been, that they could not devote the 
time necessary for their preparation. Here are materials for the very best 


of lectures, already prepared to their hands. 





‘The most efficient instrumentality, on which we can rely for the perma- 
nent and almost indefinite improvement of education, in our Common 
Schools, is the employment of teachers, properly qualified for their duties. 
The want of such teachers is widely felt, and the absence of all arrange- 
ments, for securing the necessary supply, is the principal defect in our 
system. What can be done to remove this defect’ * * * 

_* * * «Organize a department for the more liberal and thorough ed- 
ucation of teachers. Such a department should include a professor, who 
should devote his whole time to the theory and practice of education, a 
course of instruction embracing all the studies of the Common Schools, 
with the best methods of communicating them to others, and a Model 
School.” —Henry Barnard, 2d, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Com- 


missioners of Common Schools. 


‘‘In order to have first-rate teachers, they must be trained for their em- 
ployment ; and for this purpose, one or more Seminaries, devoted to the 
object, are necessary.” —Rer. T. H. Gallaudet. 
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MEMOIR OF DR. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 


[We commence in this Number of the Journal, the publication of a Me- 
moir of that truly eminent and excellent man, the late Dr. Naruanier 
Bowpircu. The Memoir has been prepared, expressly for children, by one 
most intimately acquainted with the subject of it. [It will be found to fur- 
nish one of the most noble and inciting examples, in all the records of illus- 
trious men ;--not an example taken from ancient history, where a personage 
of rare virtues or shining talents has been exaggerated into a demigod, and 
respecting whom, fable may have added embellishments to fact ; not an 
example trom foreign history, where distance weakens our sympathy for 
the object, or at least impairs our conviction of its reality ;—but it is an 
example, which has existed in our own times, whose subject is taken from 
our own midst, to whose incorruptible integrity and whose wonder-working 
industry, there are now thousands of living witnesses. 

Never were the sources of any man’s greatness more casily comprehend- 
ed. The foundations of his lofty intellectual preeminence were laid in the 
industry of childhood and youth ; and of his moral qualities, in a fixed de- 
termination to consult conscience and the law of God, in every act of his 
life, and always to obey their commands. By his habits of industry in ear- 
ly life, labor became more pleasurable to him, ever afterwards, than idle- 
ness could be ; and by resisting the small temptations that beset childhood, 
he acquired the power to repel the great ones that assault mature age. 

How many children there are now, in this State, whose minds are ina 
condition to be ravished by this bright example! There are those who 
stand like censers, filled with incense to the brim, and only awaiting the 
sacred spark, by which a flame may be kindled, whose perfume shall encir- 
cle earth and rise to heaven. But, alas! this holy flame, the parents, 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness, will not apply ; but prefer to ani- 
mate them with some sordid motives of worldly gain ; or at most to stim- 
ulate them to ahostile rivalry with companions, whom they should be taught 
to love.—Ep. } 


TO THE YOUTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
THIS SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH 


IS DEDICATED 
BY AN OLD FRIEND. 





CHAPTER I. 
From 1773 to 1784,—under ten years of age. 


Birth.—Childhood. 


Natuaniet Bowpircu, whose history [ shall relate to you, was one 
whose character and actions presented many circumstances which I think 
cannot fail of being interesting to you. He died, a short time ago, here, 
in Boston, and, from having been a poor and ignorant boy, became a man 
known all over the world, for his great learning, while at the same time he 
was beloved for the goodness of his heart and the integrity of his character. 
May the perusal of his history excite some of you to imitate his virtues 
and his energy. : 

Nathaniel was born in Salem, a town about fourteen miles from Boston, 
the capital city of our State of Massachusetts. His birthday was March 26th, 
1773. His father was at first a cooper, and afterwards a shipmaster. He 
and his wife were exceedingly poor, and they had many children. Nathaniel 
was the fourth child. He had two sisters and three brothers. When he was 
about two and a half years old. his parents removed to a very small wood- 
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on house in Danvers, only three miles, however, from Salem ; and here the 
nov attended school for the first time, and began to show those generous 
feelings, and that love of learning, which he displayed so much in after-lite. 
The old schoolhouse is still standing, in which he studied the alphabet, and 
earned to spell and read. It is an old-fashioned building, with a long slant- 
ag roof, which, at the back of the house, nearly reaches the ground. — Its 
single chimney, with many curious and pretty corners, still rises in the mid- 
jie of the roof, as it did sixty years ago, Around the dwelling is a grass 
plat, upon which he used, when a child like yourselves, to play heartily 
with his schoolmates. It is now planted with shrubs, such as the farmers 
most need. ‘The house in which he lived was nearly opposite the school- 
rom. It had but two rooms in it, and every article of furniture was of the 
most simple kind. 

| visited the relations of the schoolmistress. She died many, many vears 
azo; but her niece, when I asked about Nathaniel, told me how her aunt 
ysed to love him, for his earnestness in pursuing his studies, and for his gen- 
tleness, While under her care. He was ‘‘a nice boy,” she used to say. 
While in Danvers, his father was most of the time at sea, he having been 
obliged to give up his trade and become a sailor, when the Revolutionary 
War broke out.* He lived, during his father’s absence, very happily with 
\is mother and his brothers and sisters. During the whole of his afier-life, 
ie used to delight to go near the small house in which he had dwelt so 
sleasantly. ‘The family was ‘‘a family of love.’” He had a brother Wil- 
iam, to whom he was peculiarly attached. He was more grave and sober 
han Nathaniel ; for the latter, with all his devotion to study, was full of fun, 
frolic, and goodnature. But William was equally, and perhaps more, gen- 
le. The brothers frequently studied together from an old family Bible ; 
and on Sundays, when they were quite small, their grandmother, who was a 
very excellent woman, used to place this large book, with its wooden covers 
and bright brazen clasps, upon the foot of her bed ; and hour after hour 
did those two boys trace, with their fingers upon the map, the forty years’ 
wanderings of the Israelites, before they came in to the long-looked-for 
land of Canaan. I have just said that Nathaniel frequently went to look upon 
the house in which he had lived,—so he used often to call upon the family, 
inwhich was kept this old Bible, in order that he might see the Volume 
which he had so loved to pore over, when a boy. It reminded him of the 
delightful home of his childhood, where his dear and worthy mother used to 
endeavour to make him good, in order that he might become an honor to 
her and to the people. His mother was one who was extremely kind, yet 
she was by no means afraid to correct her children, if she found them erring. 
Nathaniel sometimes suflered, because, like every boy, he sometimes did 
wrong ; but generally, the mother found that he could be easily guided by 
ler love. I seem to see her now, taking her little boy, and leading him 
to the window, to see the beautiful new moon just setting in the West ; 
while, at the same time, she kisses and blesses him, and talks to him of 
his absent father, and they both send up earnest wishes for his safe and 
speedy return. She was very careful to instil into all her children the 
importance of truth. ‘‘Speak the truth always, my boy,” said she. She 
likewise loved religion. She was very liberal, however, in her feelings 
towards those who differed from her. Nevertheless, believing that the 


* You will know better, by and by, about the Revolutionary War. I will merely 
state now, that this war was between America and England, in order to free ourselves from 
the power of England. The reason why the King of England had any thing to do with 
America was this. Many years ago, a number of people came over from England, and 
settled in this country ; and of course the small colony needed the aid of the government 
‘om which it originated. After a time, the people here thought they wanted to govern 
themselves, and they therefore went to battle about it, because England would not grant 
them all their wishes. ‘This contest, which lasted for several years, was terminated by 
the freedom of the United States. 
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Episcopal kind of worship was the most correct, she educated all her chil- 
dren in that form. An anecdote, which Nathaniel, when he became a man 
frequently related, will show you how much influence her instructions in 
this particular had upon him. Among the Episcopalians, the prayers are 
read and the people repeat, aloud, some answer. One day, he called his 
brothers and sisters around him, and, taking his mother’s book of prayer, 
with a sober face began to read aloud from it, while his brothers made the 
answers. They had continued some minutes amusing themselves in this way, 
when their mother entered the room. She was very much troubled, at first, 
as she supposed they were ridiculing the services she held as sacred. 
‘* My sons,’’ said she, ‘‘I am pleased to see you read that book ; but you 
should never do so in a careless manner.”’ Her feelings were relieved, by 
their assuring her they meant no disrespect. 

The family was very poor,—so poor, indeed, that sometimes they had 
nothing to eat, for several successive days, but common coarse bread, with 
perhaps a little pork, Wheaten bread was almost never allowed any one of 
them. ‘Their clothing, too, was at times very thin. Frequently, during the 
whole winter, the boys wore their summer jackets and trousers. At times, 
his schoolmates used to laugh at our young friend, because he wore such 
a thin dress when they were thickly clad in winter garments. It was unkind 
in them, to do so ; but he never was afraid of their merriment, nor made 
angry by it. On the contrary, he laughed heartily at them, for supposing 
hin unable to bear the cold. He knew that no good would be gained by 
complaints ; and therefore he bore contentedly his want of clothing, and 
sought even to make himself merry with those who ridiculed him. 

At the age of seven years, and after returning to Salem, he went toa 
school kept by a man by the name of Watson. Master Watson was one 
who had sufficient learning for those times ; though the boys who now go 
to school in Boston would think it very strange, if a master did not attempt 
to teach more than he did. None of the scholars had a dictionary. Master 
Watson was a good man, but he suffered much from headache, and there- 
fore he was frequently liable to violent fits of anger, and, when thus excit- 
ed, as it generally happens in such cases, he was guilty of injustice. An 
instance of this, young Bowditch met with, not long after he entered the 
school. From early life, he had loved cipbering, or arithmetic ; and think- 
ing that Master Watson would be able to teach him something more about 
this than he had previously learned from his brothers, while at home, dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, he requested the master to allow him to 
study it at school. As he seemed too young, this request was not granted. 
But, being determined to study what pleased him so much, he obtained a 
letter from his father, in which Mr. Bowditch requested Mr. Watson to al- 
low his son to pursue his favorite study. The schoolmaster, on receiving 
the message, was very angry, and said to his pupil, ‘‘ Very well. I'll give 
you a sum that will satisfy you ;” and immediately prepared a question 
that he thought Nathaniel would be unable to answer, and which he could not 
have answered had he not studied at home. But the boy had learned before, 
sufficiently to enable him to perform the task ; and, having done so, he ran 
gayly to the desk, expecting to be praised for his proper performance of 
duty. You may imagine his surprise at being saluted with these words : 
** You little rascal,—who told you how to dothis sum? I shall punish you 
for attempting to deceive me.” The poor lad’s heart swelled and beat violent- 
ly. He blushed and trembled, from fear of punishment ; but still more at 
the suspicion which his instructer had expressed, that he had been guilty of 
telling a lie. Filled with contending emotions, he stammered out, ‘‘I did it, 
sir.”’ But his master would not believe him, and was about to strike him, 
when an elder brother interfered, and stated that Nathaniel knew very well 
how to perform the task, for he himself had previously taught him enough to 
enable him to doit. Our young arithmetician thus escaped the punishment ; 
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hut he never could forget that he had been accused of falsehood. His pi- 
ous and truth-loving mother had so firmly fastened in his mind the holiness 
of truth, that he never thought of deviating from it ; and, during his lite, 
ne considered that any one, who even suspected him of falsehood, had done 
jin the greatest injury. How well it would be, if all of our boys loved 
truth as he did ! : 

This was the only serious difficulty he met with, while at thisschool. He 
was the same lively lad at every thing he undertook, that he had been pre- 
viously. He was beloved by his comrades, for his goodnature, and was 
always engaged in useful employment or innocent amusements. When he 
was about ten years of age, his father became poorer than ever ; and more- 
over, in consequence of loss of regular employment and of the little prop- 
erty which he possessed, he gave himself up to habits of intoxication. Krom 
having been a brave man, he became a coward ; and, unable to look at the 
distress of his family, made their poverty many times more burdensome, by 
habits which wholly unfitted him for active duties. Under these circum- 
stances, his son, at the age of ten years and three months, left school, and 
soon afterwards was bound an apprentice to Messrs. Ropes and Hodges, 
who kept a ship-chandler’s shop. 

As this was one of the important times in his life, I think I will finish 
this Chapter with only two remarks, for the boys and girls who may be 
reading this. You see a boy, who, before he was ten years old, showed 
great love of truth ; great perseverance ; intense love of study, particularly 
of ciphering ; and lastly, you perceive him under the influence of a good 
mother, who devoted herself to exciting in him all proper sentiments. Now, 
I wish you to remember these facts, and see where they eventually lead 
him ; and if you remember, you may be induced to imitate him, in some 
respects. 

(To be continued.) 





SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 


[We have thought it might be acceptable to School Committees, to pos- 
sess the means of being more extensively acquainted with each other’s 
Rules and Regulations, than they have, now, any opportunity to be. For 
this purpose, we publish, below, selections from those adopted in different 
towns. In this way, probably, a better code can be framed, in most places, 
than would otherwise be practicable,—as each one may receive some hints 
from the rest. —Ep. | 


REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


‘The instructers shall punctually observe the hours appointed for opening and dis- 
missing the schools ; and, during school hours, shall faithfully devote themselves to the 
public service.’? 

‘Every master shall keep a register of his school, in which he shall record the names, 
ages, dates of admission, and places of residence, of his scholars. _In addition to this 
register, class-bills shall be kept, in which shall be entered the daily absences of the 
scholars, and such notes of their class exercises, as may exhibit a view of their advance- 
ment and standing.”’ 

“The instructers shall practice such discipline in the schools as would be exercised by 
akind, judicious parent in his family ; and shall avoid corporal punishment in all cases 
where good order can be preserved by milder measures. 

‘‘For violent or pointed opposition to his authority, in any particular instance, a master 
may exclude a child from school, for the time being, and thereupon shall inform the pa- 
rentor guardian of the measure, and shall apply to the Sub-committee for advice and 
direction. 

“When the example of any pupil is very injurious, and in all cases where reformation 
*ppears hopeless, it shall be the duty of any master, with the approbation of the Sub- 
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committee, to suspend or expel such pupil from the school. But any child, under this 
public censure, who shall have expressed to the master his regret for his folly or indiscre- 
tion, as openly and explicitly as the nature of the case may require, and shall have given 
evidence of amendment, shall, with the previous consent of said committee, be reinstat- 
ed in the privileges of the school. 

«To promote the well-being of their pupils, it shall be the duty of the instructers, as 
far as is practicable, to exercise a general inspection over them, as well out of school as 
within its walls ; and on all suitable occasions to inculcate upon them the principles of 
truth and virtue.’’ 

‘It shall be the duty of the masters to give vigilant attention to the ventilation and 
temperature of the schoolrooms. A regular system of ventilation shall be practised, as 
well in winter as in summer, by which the air in the rooms shall be effectually changed, 
at the end of each school-time, before the house shall be closed.”’ ' 

‘The books used, and the studies pursued, in all the public schools, shall be such, 
and such only, as may be authorized by the Board.”’ 

‘© No child shall be admitted into any of the public schools, without a certificate from 
a physician, that he or she has been vaccinated, or otherwise secured against the small- 
pox.’ 

‘‘ Tardiness beyond five minutes shall be considered a violation of school hours, and 
shall subject the delinquent to such penalty as the nature of the case may require.”’ 

‘« In singing, instruction shall be given by a special teacher.”’ 


LOWELL, 


‘* Difficulties in the schools.—It shall be the duty of the Sub-committee to give his 
advice to the instructers on any emergency, and, on complaint duly made, take cogni- 
zance of any difficulties which may have occurred between the instructers and the parents 
of the pupils, relative to the government or instruction of their school.”’ 

** Discipline.-—The instructers shall practice such discipline in the schools as would 
be exercised by a kind, judicious parent in his family. They shall avoid corporal pun- 
ishment in all eases where good order can be preserved by milder measures. They are 
to secure the prompt obedience and good deportment of their scholars, and to give them 
as full employment as possible in school hours. 

** General care of pupils and buildings.—To promote the well-being of their pupils, 
it shall be the duty of instructers to exercise a general care and inspection over them, as 
well out of school as within, They shall also exercise suitable vigilance with regard to the 
publie buildings by them respectively occupied, and the appurtenances of the same, that 
these may sustain no unnecessary injury from the pupils, by cutting, disfiguring, or other 
improper usage. 

** Sweeping schoolrooms.—It shall be the duty of the instructers of the several pub- 
lic schools to see that their respective rooms are kept properly warmed, cleaned, and 
BWwept.”’ 

** Ventilation.—It shall be the duty of all the teachers to give vigilant attention to 
the ventilation and temperature of the schoolrooms. A regular system of ventilation 
shall be practised, as well in winter as in summer, by which the air in the rooms 
shall be effectually changed at the end of each school-time, before the house shall be 
closed.”’ : 

** Vaccination.—No child shall be admitted into any of the public schools without a 
certificate from a physician that he or she has been vaccinated, or otherwise secured 
against the smallpox.”’ 

** Discipline and order.—It is strictly enjoined upon the teachers in the Primary 
Schools to maintain over their little pupils a mild and atfectionate, but at the same time a 
firm and equal government. It is not required of them to keep their pupils continually 
in one posture. On the contrary, both their interest in school and their health will be 
promoted by a more frequent alternation from study to rest, from one recitation to another, 
than is common in the other schools. But, in seeking variety, the teachers shall carefully 
study the most exact system and order, and in all their arrangements aim at two things : 
to inspire their pupils with a love of learning, and to train them in habits of prompt and 
affectionate obedience.”’ : 

** Regularity.—Scholars shall be required to attend as constantly as possible ; and in 
all cases of absence to furnish satisfactory evidence to the principal that their absence was 
indispensably necessary. ° 

** When connection with school lost.—Any scholar absent from school at any one time 
more than two weeks, unless detained by sickness or absence from the city, shall there- 
by lose his connection with the school. 

** Studies.—Every scholar during his connection with the school shall attend to such 
studies only, as are allowed by the Board, and in such order as the principal shall direct.” 
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NANTUCKET. 


“The Monthly or Visiting Committees shall visit all the schools at least once in each 
orm of service, in the mode prescribed by the statute, in addition to the monthly en- 
wance day ; and also, on the first entrance day of such quarterly terms as may com- 
wence Within their respective monthly periods, and as much oftener as may be conve- 
vient, for the purposes of ascertaining the progress of scholars, of inspecting the school 
words, of noticing either abuses or improvements, of viewing the condition of the 
choothouses, of correcting irregularities, supplying deficiencies, encouraging diligence 
ad good order, and generally of promoting the great objects involved in their agency. 
They shall keep minutes of their proceedings, and add thereto such remarks in writing 
sin their judgment may tend to the advantage of the schools ; and shall regularly 
vansmit the book used for such entries to their immediate successors, at the end of 
cach month, respectively.”’ 

“Scholars who shall absent themselves more than five times in any one month. shall 
ise their places in school, until the next entrance day, unless their absence has been 
peeasioned by their own sickness, death in their immediate families, or attendance at 
religious meetings. 

+ Punctual attendance of scholars is required. In cases of absence or tardiness, the 
twacher shall require from parents or guardians an excuse, made in person or by writing, 
stating the cause of such absence or tardiness ; and the expiration of a term, or a quar- 
ter, intervening between the absence and the next attendance, shall not exempt any schol- 
ar from this requisition. ; 

“Scholars requiring books shall be furnished with a certificate to that effect, by the 
teacher, addressed to the Monthly Committee, designating the kind needed, and that 
committee will take measures for supplying the same. ‘Teachers shall not in any case 
furnish the scholars with books. The books used and the studies pursued, in all the 
schools, shall be such, and such only, as may be authorized by this Board.’’ 

‘The instructers shall at all times be responsible to this Board for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties, and shall rigidly obey all special directions, regarding the manage- 
ment of the schools, which they may from time to time receive from the committee. 
They shall be equally respected and obeyed by the pupils, whom they shall endeavor to 
govern by all practicable means, without the infliction of personal chastisement. When 
such means fail, they shall apply such correctives as circumstances may require, in the 
shape of demerits, of privation from privileges ; or, in the last resort, of moderate cor- 
poral punishment, which shall in no case be inflicted on the head.”’ 

‘‘ Books, to be provided at the public expense, and to remain the property of the schools, 
shall be kept by the teachers ; in which shall be recorded the names and ages of schol- 
ars, names of parents or guardians, absences, failures in lessons, acts of misconduct, and 
such other particulars as may enable the Visiting or Examining Committees to form cor- 
rect estimates of the state of the schools: also, the names of such members of the com- 
mittee as shall visit the schools, times of attendance, &c. 

‘The requirements and prohibitions ordained by this Board, in relation to pupils, 
whether general or occasional, shall be kept at hand by the several principals, and shall 
be read aloud in each school to which they may apply, at least once a week. 

‘The instructers shall give the children constant employment, and endeavor, by judi- 
cious and diversified modes, to render the exercises of the schools pleasant as well as 
profitable ; shall exercise firm, prudent, and vigilant, discipline ; shall punish as sparing- 
ly as is consistent with securing obedience ; and shall govern by persuasion and gentle 
measures, so far as may be practicable. 

‘The instructers may avail themselves of the assistance of their most advanced pu- 
pils, whenever it can be faithfully and judiciously applied, in order to render more effect- 
ual service to the schools. 

“It is desirable that oral instruction should be combined with the use of the books, 
in all the exercises.”’ 

‘To promote the well-being of their pupils, it shall be the duty of the instructers, as 
far as is practicable, to exercise a general care and inspection over them, as well out of 
school as within its walls ; and on all suitable occasions to inculcate upon them the prin- 
ciples of truth, virtue, and benevolence.”’ 

“It shall be the duty of the instructers to exercise suitable vigilance, with regard to 
the apartments of the public buildings and appurtenances of the same, by them respect- 
ely occupied, that there may be no unnecessary injury sustained by them ; their spe- 
cial attention is also required to the ventilation and temperature of the schoolrooms, 
aud to the cleanliness and comfort of the pupils.’’ 

‘In the introductory schools the proper mode of instruction is by analysis. The pu- 
pl will be enabled thereby to examine, appropriate, combine, and apply, the ideas so 
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acquired. ‘To be beneficial as an instructive lesson, a subject must be laid before the 
pupil in such a manner as to be clearly comprehended. It is only necessary, by skilful 
inanagement in the outset, to excite the curiosity of the young beginners, and they may 
then be drawn along with ease in the path which it is desirable that they should pursue. 
Any thing which affords pleasure will be remembered, and be again desired. Let the 
children be amused in the schoolroom, and they will desire to be there. Young children 
scldom exercise their power of reasoning ; hence the necessity of teaching by intuition, 
by things; the children can then see, and by seeing know ; and consequently be possess. 
ed of ideas, in a moment’s time, which the teacher might find great difficulty in convey. 
ing by hours of lectures, with words alone, and even then be in doubt whether the sub- 
ject was clearly comprehended by all. 

‘There is no doubt, that, by judicious management, the way of instruction may be 
made so pleasant, that the child, without being aware of having made a single effort be- 
vond that which is requisite to gratify a desire for immediate entertainment, will be allur- 
ed through a field of information ; and, while apparently only enjoying the fragrance of 
the foliage, in reality gathering and bearing off the richest fruits. 

‘*' These schools shall receive no pupils under the age of four years. The teachers 
shall impart those elements of knowledge which may be necessary to qualify scholars 
for advancement into the primary schools, by the simplest and gentlest modes of train- 
ing ; by the exhibition of visible objects, and oral explanations thereon ; by pleasing ex- 
ercises with instructions pertaining thereto, combining such descriptions of the properties 
of the various articles shown, and of the signification of the steps pursued, as may tend 
to impress, on the minds of their young charge, a love for the process whereby they are 
to attain information, and a favorable impression respecting the practice of going to 
school.’’ 

‘** These schools shall be kept, five hours ; that is, two and a half in the morning and 
two and a half in the afternoon, including recesses.”’ 

** Regulation applicable to all the schools.—At the opening of each morning school, 
a chapter in the New Testament shall be read, without comment, by the teacher, or 
some one by him or her appointed.”’ 


NEW BEDFORD. 


‘* Scholars absenting themselves from school, three half days within three successive 
weeks, shall forfeit their seats until the next regular entrance day, unless their absence 
is occasioned by their own sickness, or sickness or death in their families: Provided, 
however, that, if it shall be made to appear to the committee on admissions, &c. that 
such absence was necessary and unavoidable, he may immediately grant a permit for ad- 
mission. 

‘* Punctual attendance of scholars is required. In case of absence or tardiness, the 
teacher shall require from parents or guardians an excuse, made in person or by writing, 
stating the cause of such absence or tardiness, and the expiration of a term intervening 
between the absence and the next attendance shall not exempt any scholar from this re- 
quisition.”’ 

** Scholars requiring books shall be directed by their teacher to provide them : if not 
so provided within three days, the teacher shall notify the parent or guardian, in writing, 
of the kind of book required ; and, in case of his or her neglect to provide it in one week 
thereafter, shall then make a requisition upon the Secretary of the School Committee, in 
which shall be expressed the name of such scholar, the name of the parent or guardian, 
and the name of the book ; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary thereupon to fur- 
nish the book and make return thereof, according to law, to the assessors of the town.”’ 

‘** The requirements and prohibitions, ordained by this Board in relation to pupils, shall 
be read aloud in each school, to which they may apply, at least once a month.” 

‘It shall be the duty of instructers to exercise suitable vigilance, with regard to the 
apartments of the public buildings and appurtenances thereof, by them respectively oc- 
cupied ; that there may be no unnecessary injury sustained by them. Their special at- 
tention is also required to the ventilation and temperature of the schoolrooms, and to the 
cleanliness and comfort of the pupils. 

‘** In every school, the order of exercises for each day during the week shall be put up 
in some conspicuous place in the schoolroom. ° 

‘** No subscription for any purpose whatever shall be introduced into any public school, 
nor shall any tract or pamphlet be there distributed, without the consent of the committee. 

‘* There shall be one recess of fifteen minutes each forenoon and afternoon. 

‘* When the schools are dismissed, the scholars are required to depart immediately 
from the vicinity of the schoolhouses. 

‘© At the opening of each morning school, a portion of Scripture shall be read, by the 
teacher, or some one by him or her appointed.”’ 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


«Jt shall be the duty of the Sub-committees to visit their particular schools at least 
opce a month, ‘ for the purpose of making a careful examination thereof, and of seeing 
hat the scholars are properly supplied with books ;’ and they shall at such examinations 
aquire into the regulations and discipline of the schools, and the habits and proficiency 
fthe scholars. ‘They shall examine the classes, inspect the school bill, and inquire in- 
+) the deportment and progress of the scholars, in order to commend good conduct and 
mprovement, and to discountenance negligence and vice. It shall also be their duty to 
ve advice to the teachers on any emergency, and, on complaint duly made, to take cog- 
nizance of any difficulty that may have occurred between the teachers and the parents 
- guardians of the pupils, subject to an appeal to the whole Board.’’ 

“The hours for keeping school shall be from 8 until 11, A. M., between the first 
Yonday in May and the first Monday in October ; and from 9 until 12, A. M., between 
ye first Monday in October and the first Monday in May :—also, from 2 until 5, P. M., 

ween the first Monday in March and the first Monday in November ; and from half 
mst 1 until half past 4, P. M., between the first Monday in November and the first 
Monday in March : which hours, both as to opening and closing, shall be punctually ob- 
wived by the several instructers. 7 

+ The following holydays and vacations shall be granted alike to all the annual town 
vhools: Wednesday and Saturday afternoons ; one week at the close of the winter term : 
the day of the annual State Fast; the first Monday in June and the week preceding 
aid Monday ; the fourth of July ; the week preceding Commencement and Commence- 
ment week ; the annual Thanksgiving week ; and Christmas day. No other vacations or 
holydays shall be allowed but by a special vote of the Board.”’ 


GLOUCESTER. 


“The instructers shall be punctual in their attendance at the hours appointed for open- 
ing the schools, and shall require like puctuality of the scholars ; and, as great evils have 
been experienced, in consequence of numerous instances of tardiness and absence, in- 
siructers are required to carry into effect the following rules : 

“ First. The exercises shall commence punctually at the hours assigned for opening 
the schools. 

“ Second. The door of the schoolroom shail remain open fifteen minutes after the 
commencement of the exercises, and shall then be closed; and no scholar who is then 
adsent shall be permitted to enter the school, until the exercises are again commenced 
on the succeeding part of the same day, or the following day. Provided however, that 
during the winter quarter, an extension of five minutes shall be allowed to scholars living 
nore than one mile from the school. 

“Third. No scholar shall be permitted to be absent from school except in case of 
sickness, or sickness or death in the family to which said scholar belongs. 

‘“ Fourth. When any scholar, not entitled to be excused for either of these reasons, 
shall have been absent twice in a month, said scholar shall be forthwith dismissed from 
the school, and shall not be permitted to join the same, except by virtue of authority 
previously obtained from a member of the Sub-committee of the district: Provided how- 
eer, that in cases, in which it shall appear that boys or girls are unable to attend school 
except during a part of the time, it shall be competent for the Sub-committees, upon be- 
ng satisfied of the facts, to grant permission to such individuals to attend school there- 
ater, on such conditions as the circumstances in the case may seem to require. 

“Strict regard shall also be paid to the hours assigned for closing the schools ; and 
n0 scholar shall be allowed to depart before the same, except at the request of the pa- 
‘ent or guardian, expressed personally at the time, or by note, or special messenger.’’ 

“Every instructer shall keep an accurate bill, in which shall be recorded the names, 
ages, and absences, of the pupils, and such other particulars of their conduct, as shall 
enable the committee, at each visitation, to form an adequate idea of their proficiency.’’ 


PLYMOUTH. 


“The instructers of the Grammar Schools shall be required to inculcate due abhor- 
tence of profane conversation, and to restrain, by suitable punishment, this shocking 
Practice. ’? 


EXTRACT FROM THE LAWS OF RHODE ISLAND. 


“If any person shall wilfully interrupt or disturb any public or private school, or any 
ueeting lawfully and peaceably held for purposes of literary or scientific improvement, 
ther within or without the place where such school or meeting is held, the peraon so of- 
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9, of the Revised Criminal ( ode, enacted at the January Session, 1838,”’ 

Section 9, Chapter 6, of the Revised Criminal Code is as follows :—** Every person 
who shall be convicted of wilfully interrupting or disturbing any assembly of people met 
for religious worship, shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or fined not exceeding 
five hundred dollars.’’ 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Marsn, Capen, Lyon, & Wess have issued the following Volumes of the Schoo] 
Library, now publishing under the sanction of the Board of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts : : 

LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Wasnincrow Irvine, with a Portrait and other En- 

ravings. 
. PA LEY’S THEOLOGY, with the Notes and Illustrations of Lord Brougham and Sir 
Charles Bell, with additions by Ertsha BartLett, M.D. Two volumes, with many 
Engravings. 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, celebrated in American History, with Por- 
traits and Autographs. Three volumes. 

SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, illustrating the Perfections of God 
in the Phenomena of the Seasons; by Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., of Scotland. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. GREENwoop, D.D., Boston. Four volumes. 

THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connection with the Applications of Science ; 
by Jacos BrarLow, M.D. In two volumes, with many Engravings. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES ; by the Hon. JupGe Story. 

THE FARMERS’ COMPANION, or Essays on the Principles and Practice of Ameri- 
ean Husbandry, with many Engravings ; by the Hon. JupGe BueE., conductor of the 
Cultivator, &e. 

THE FIRESIDE FRIEND, or Female Student ; being Advice to Young Ladies on 
the important subject of Education ; by Mrs. A. H. L. PHE uPs. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE, or Sketches of Youth ; by Mrs. Emma C. Empvry. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, and other Stories, selected from the Writings of Jane 
Tay.or, with a Sketch of her Life, &c. ; by Mrs. 8S. J. Hae, with a Portrait. 

MEANS AND ENDS, or Self-Training ; by Miss Sepawicx. 

JUVENILE BUDGET OPENED ; being Selections from the Writings of Dr. Arx1y, 
with a Sketch of his Life ; by Mrs. 8S. J. Have. 

SOCIAL EVENINGS, or Historical Tales for Youth ; by Miss Mary Lee. 

THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES, and other Stories, Fables, and Moral Pie- 
ces, in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Writings of Mrs. BARBAULD, with a 
Sketch of her Life ; by Mrs. 8. J. Hae. 

SCENES IN NATURE, or Conversations on Land and Water, with Engravings. 

JUVENILE BUDGET REOPENED ; being further Selections from the Writings of 
Dr. Joun Arkin ; with copious Notes. 

RAMBLES ABOUT THE COUNTRY ; by Mrs. E. F. Exuer. 





‘* Childhood is like a mirror—catching and reflecting images from all 
around it. Remember, that an impious or profane thought, uttered by a 
parent’s lip, may operate upon.a young heart like a careless spray of water 
thrown upon polished steel, staining it with rust, which no after scouring 
can efface.”’ 

. 

Lisraries.—The British goverrtment have issued a general order, that 
libraries are to be established, at home and in the colonies, for the use ol 
the army. 








i} In our next Number we shall commence the publication of the PRIZE ESSAY 
on Common Schools, by Tuomas H. PALMER, Esq. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Several communications, received, will soon be attended to. 





(THe Common Scuoou Journat ; published semi-monthly, by Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon, & Webb, No. 109, Washington street, Boston : Horace Mann, Editor. Price, 
One dollar a year. ] 


fending, upon conviction before any competent magistrate or court, shall incur the pen- 
alties affixed to the interrup*ion or disturbance of religious worship, in Chapter 6, Section 


























